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For Every Other Sunday. 


GOLDEN AUTUMN. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


FULFILMENT of the year 

For which the other seasons wrought 
With cold and snow, 

And gently warming days 

And noontide’s fiercest heat; 

When all the earth is vibrant 

With the deepest pulse of life, 

And Nature dips her brush 

And lays on crimson lake, 

And ochre’and dull gold 

With lavish hand. 

O days of sweet, elusive charm! 
When a soft haze envelops all the world, 
Like clouds of incense 

Rising from the altar of the Lord, « 
In sacrifice for Nature’s aftermath. 


— 


NAZARETH. 


| EE I MO MTS 


For Hvery Other Sunday. 
DICK’S CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 
BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


ICK’S interest in chrysanthemums began 
very early in the fall, when every pupil 
in the North Grammar School received 

the following notice from Mr. Hamilton, the 
head master: 

“On the afternoon of November, the 25th, 
there will be a chrysanthemum show in the 
school hall. Prizes will be awarded the best 
collection of blossoms. Every pupil is urged 
to add as much as possible to the attractive- 
ness of the exhibition.” 

By the first week in November nearly every 
pupil in the school was busy raising chrysan- 
themums. Sisters, cousins, and aunts, to say 
nothing of long-suffering fathers and mothers, 
were besieged for spare change, every cent of 


which was spent on plants. Those boys and 
girls who were so fortunate as to possess a 
separate room in which to begin their experi- 
ments in floriculture spent the greater part 
of their spare time there. Those less favored 
youths who shared shelves with other mem- 
bers of the family, quietly, but firmly, pushed 
the less important pots of their relatives into 
obscure corners, and revelled in every ray of 
sunshine which fell on the cherished chrysan- 
themums. 

As the date of the ‘‘show’’ drew near, it 
was ‘“‘whispered” in quite audible tones. that 
the prize undoubtedly lay between Catherine 
Snow and Richard Morton. Emily Garver, 
Catherine’s most intimate friend, described 
the mass of yellow, white, and pink blossoms 
which were the pride of her friend’s heart as 
“nerfectly stunning.” 

Arthur Worthley, the sworn ally of Dick 
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Morton, strolled. by Emily and Catherine 
one morning, in company with Dick, asking 
him, as they- passed, 

“‘What are you going to buy with the prize 
money ?”’ 

Catherine turned“up her nose at the ques- 
tion, but Emily loftily returned the slap by 
asking Catherine, 

“Are you going to buy that turquoise ring 
down in Morton’s window with the chrysanthe- 
mum money?” 

““M-m-m,’’ said Arthur to Dick, “if she waits 
for prize money, I guess she won’t get her ring 
very soon.” Luckily, they were out of hearing 
‘by this time, so Emily was spared another 
retort. 

Dick wanted the money of which the prize 
consisted, but he also wanted to have the best 
collection of blossoms because of another rea- 
son. Soon after the beginning of the chrysan- 
themum contest, Dick’s Uncle Tom had re- 
ceived the following letter: 


Dear Uncle,—1 wish you wood send me some cash. 
I want it bad and I wood like it quick because I want 
to buy some chrysanthemums with it to help get me a 
prize which is offered by Mister Hamilton in our school. 
If you send eny pleas don’t send it untill you can afford 
to send so much as a doller or a half for they cost 
awful. Your grateful nephew, 

RicHarp T. Morton. 


To this Uncle Tom had replied: 


Dear Dick,— Enclosed you will find a two-dollar 
bill, which I am very glad to send on these conditions. 
All through the contest you must 

Play fair, 

Be polite, 

Be generous, eyen if in being so you lose the prize. 

Your loving uncle, 
T. H. Morton. 


Dick studied these conditions very thor- 
oughly, but they puzzled him somewhat. - By 
the first rule he understood that he was not 
to quiz other people about their plants, or 
in any way try to find out what his chances 
were. The money which Uncle Tom sent 
added a beautiful plant to the collection, 
which now began to be a gorgeous sight,— 
a plant which bore deep crimson blossoms with 
golden centres. Close beside this was his 
choicest possession, a potful of shaggy white 
blossoms which reared their heads above deep 
green leaves in a truly stately fashion. Their 
near neighbors, some great yellow ball-like 
blossoms, seemed to radiate joy through all 
the window, and almost hid the tiny feathery 
blooms of a plant in the farthest corner, which, 
however, bobbed and nodded on unconsciously 
in every breeze which was wafted in when the 
window was open. Ever since Dick had re- 
ceived Uncle Tom’s letter, he had had a little 
different feeling about the beautiful plants in 
the library window. It seemed to him that 
they helped him to be the kind of boy Uncle 
Tom must have been. He did not pinch lame 
Willie Thayer quite so often now, although it 
was fun to hear him lisp, in a queer little 
squeaky voice, “I thay, you thstop.” And 
he almost never forgot now to lift his hat when 
he met a lady or to say, “I thank you,’— 
two things which had been very hard for him 
to remember, 

Just as he began to think more about the 
last rule, the great day-came when the chrysan- 
themums were exhibited, and Dick remem- 
bered many times what Uncle Tom had writ- 
ten: 

“Be generous, even if in being so you lose 
the prize.” 

Uncle Tom was about as near right as any 


boy’s uncle could be,—a big, strong man whom 
everybody loved and admired; and Dick wanted 
to be like him and do the things he liked ‘& 
boy to do. 
not to get the prize, and harder still to have 
to be nice to some one who did get it,—Cath- 
erine Snow, for instance. She couldn’t want 
a turquoise ring. as much as he wanted skates, 
for rings didn’t amount to a row of pins. He 
couldn’t imagine a person’s wanting one very 
badly. 

Finally, the time to take the plants away 
came. Aunt Mary and mamma helped get 
them ready; and how sorry every one was to 
see them go! 

“How we shall miss them!’’ said mamma, 
sighing. 


When Dick was almost ready to start for 


the hall, Arthur rushed up to his room, shouting, 

“Say, Dick, what’s the matter? Every- 
body’s got their plants all up, and yours haven’t 
got there.” 

Dick looked bewildered. 

“When were you there?”’ he demanded. 

“Just came from there—ran—left ’bout five 
minutes ’go—guess.” And Arthur gasped for 
breath. 

Dick tore downstairs, seized his cap, and 
rushed down street to the school-house. Ar- 
riving upstairs and entering the hall, he searched 
in vain for his cherished plants. Over an hour 
had passed since the expressman had left the 
house, and he was bidden to go directly to the 
school. What could have happened? 

After much trouble the expressman was 
found; and, when interviewed, he exclaimed: 

“By jiminy! I left them posies down to 
South High Street ’stead of North High Street. 
My land! I hate ter take ’em away from that 
old body. She was just tickled ter pieces 
*bout ’em. Said they come from the Lord. 
T’ll go right down and see ’bout ’em. I’m 
powerful sorry.” 

“Wait a minute till I think,” 
“You better go back, Arth, and I’ll come as 
soon as I can.” 

“Be generous, even if in being so you lose 
the prize.”” Uncle Tom’s clear-cut handwrit- 
ing seemed to be written over every bit of space 
in earth and air. But—there was the empty 
stand up in the North Grammar Hall; and he 
could see just how importantly Emily Garver 
would strut around, telling everybody, . 

“Kit got the prize!” 

“You better. come along, too,” said the 
expressman., “She may take it better if you 
tell her.” F 

Before the express wagon reached the little 
home in South High Street, Dick saw a crowd 
gathered in front of it. As they drove nearer, 
his own dear chrysanthemums greeted him 
from the window. The beautiful, stately 
white flowers, which had been his pride, swayed 
back and forth, bowing to all those poor, 
meanly clad people, who were drinking ‘in a 
beauty most unusual in that vicinity. In the 
midst of yellow, pink, red, and white was a 
dear old white-haired lady, who now and 
then daintily touched the wonderful blossoms, 
and smiled joyfully as she nodded to the peo- 
ple outside. Opening the window, she said, 

“Tt is beautiful that they have come in tans 
for Thanksgiving, when my boy is coming 
home for the first time in twenty years.” 

“T guess I’ll go back,” said Dick. 

In answer to the questions asked about his 
plants, Dick answered ungrammatically, 

“They got lost, but it don’t matter.’ 

I think they were not ‘lost,’ but ‘‘found.” 
What do you think? 


But—it would seem pretty hard 


said Dick»; 


Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined_ with 


Poverty, and ot asco with Infamy. - 
., FRANKLIN. 


THE an BROOK. 


Srop, little streamlet; stop, I pray! 
Why do you hasten along on your way ?. 
You never tarry; you never -wait; ‘ 
~ Are you afraid that you'll be’ late? 
Why are you in such a hurry, you dear? 
Ah! while you sing I can’ surely hear: 
“‘T hurry because I have work to do, 
The same old tasks and yet always new. 


. Do you see that mountain’s rugged side, 


Where with many a bound I swiftly glide? 
I shall heal all the wounds made by winter’s 
storms, 
And carry it down to the sea’s great arms; 
And there, in the cool, quiet ocean bed, 
With the waves’ strange lullabies overhead: 
In an ocean cradle, vast and deep, 
The quiet old mountain will go to sleep 
For thousands of years—perhaps it will dream 
Of its old-time friend, the mountain stream.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DISCOVERY DAY. 


BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE, 


&¢ E are going to have a Columbus play 
this afternoon,” said Karl, one Sat- 


urday in October. 

“What's that?”’ asked Richard and Ruth, 
the twins. 

“Oh, V’ll tell you,” said Doris. Miss: Lee 
told us all about Columbus at school. It’s 
about the white people coming over and find- 
ing this country.” 

“Was it ever lost?”’ asked Ruth. 

‘‘Of course not,’ answered Harl. ‘‘But there 
were only Indians here then; and Columbus 
said he knew there was land here, and he came 
over the ocean to find it.” 

“How did he know there was land?” asked 
Richard. ; 

“Why, he said there must be some to bal- 
ance the land on the other side; and, if there 
wasn’t any, the earth would tip over.’ 

“Will it be a good play?” s said Ruth. 

“Fine!” said Earl, 

“Will there be Indians in it?” 

“Yes, indeed; and ‘you may be one,” 
his brother. 

“Good!” cried Richard. 
for hens’ feathers.” 

“Wait for me, Richard,” called Ruth. “I 
shall be an Indian, too.” She always wanted 
to do just what her brother did, perhaps be- 
cause they were twins. . 

“Now, Doris,” said Earl, ‘ 
topher Columbus?” 

“Well, I suppose Christopher Brown ought 
to be,” said she, “‘because his name is Chris- 
topher.” 

“He wouldn’t make any kind of a Colum- 


replied 


“Tl go and hunt 


‘who’ll be Chris- 


.™, 


bus,” said Earl; “for he’s so good-natured that, ” 


if the sailors. begged to go back, he’d say, ‘All 
right: we will.’” 

“Why don’t you be Columbus yourself, 
Earl?” 

“Oh, I'd much rather be an Indian,’ he 
replied. ‘It’s more fun. We'll let Chris be 
Columbus. And, Doris, you must be Queen 
Isabella and give him all your jewels to buy 
ships with.” 

‘And who will be the sailors?” 

“Oh, Fred and Roy and some of the other 
boys are coming to play.” 


a 
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“And what can I be?” called out big brother 
Dick who was lying on the grass reading a book. 

“Vou? O Dick, will you, will you be in it?” 
they cried. They knew it meant ‘great fun 
if Diek took part. . , 

Ves,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll be an Indian chief, 
the chief of the Lickety Larrups. You can 
belong to another tribe, Earl.” 

“All right. Tl be chief of the Hokey Pokey 
tribe, and we will fight with your tribe. I'll 
go after the boys; and won’t we have the fun!” 

“Tl run in and fix up,” said Doris, And 
she hurried to the attic, and soon appeared 
in a*gay green dress, a shawl, several strings 
of beads, and a gilt crown. The Ray children 
liked to have plays, and they had a good sup- 
ply of ‘‘dress-up”’ clothes in their attic. 

It did not take long to prepare for the play. 
The Indians had hens’ feathers stuck in caps 
and belts, some wore blankets, and all had 
bows. and arrows. Brother Dick was the 
finest Indian of all, with his face painted and 
giving so terrible a war-whoop as he came 
around the corner of the barn that the twins 
and the other smaller children were frightened, 
and started to run away. 

The play began with Columbus, on his knees, 
begging Queen Isabella for money, and she 
gave him all her jewels;.and he and his men 
started on their dangerous voyage across the 
big ocean,—the tiny pond in the woods near 
by. As soon as Doris was through with her 
part as queen, she quickly took off her royal 
robes, and, putting some feathers in her hair, 
joined the Lickety Larrups and became an 
Indian. 

Then the sailors begged their brave leade 
to go back, and good-natured Chris would 
certainly have said, ‘Yes, we will, if you want 
to,” if the Indians had not shouted, ‘You 
must say, ‘No!’”’ So they sailed proudly on, as 
proudly as you can sail on a rickety raft pushed 
by two poles, on a very small pond. 

Next came a fierce war-whoop from the woods, 
and two tribes of Indians appeared. When 
they met, there was a fierce fight, and several 
“braves” were laid out flat. Then the others 
“made up,’”’ and sat around in a circle on the 
ground and smoked the pipe of peace,—a 
make-believe pipe passed from one to another. 
They then buried a hatchet to show that they 
were friends again, and all ran down to the 
shore to see the approaching strangers. 

They stood in a row, waiting for the white 
men to land. Columbus came first; but, as 
he stepped on the edge of the raft, his foot 
slipped, and splash he went, head first,, into 
the muddy water. This tipped the raft so 
that his sailors, two in number, lost their bal- 
ance and fell in, too. Such a screaming as 
there was! The sailors got out without much 
trouble; but Christopher Columbus was large 
and heavy and badly frightened, and, if it had 
not been for the help of the great chief of the 
Lickety Larrups, I am afraid he would never 
have set foot on the new land he had discovered. 

And so the play was ended, for Columbus and 
his men had to run home to get into dry clothes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRANK AND HIS CAT. 
BY THERESE. 


HEN Frank Blake was five years old,. his 

\/ \ father died; and, as Frank was not very 

well, his mother sent him out to our 

house to board, while she worked in the city to 

support him. 

Frank was a quiet, bashful boy; but he soon 

made friends with my father, and rode with 
“him a great deal when he was teaming. 


Frank was also very fond of animals, and 
thought it great fun to feed the chickens. 

One day Frank went with father to the black- 
smith to get the horse shod. 

There was a small kitten in the shop that the 
blacksmith said had been there all night. The 
kitten was probably buff and white when it 
was clean, but sleeping in such a dirty place 
made it almost black. 

It looked as if it hadn’t had anything to 
eat for two or three days, and altogether it was 
a very homely cat. 

Frank played with it while they were waiting 
for the horse, and, when they started away, he 
left the kitten very sorrowfully. 

Father drove up town and stopped at the 
hardware store, which is nearly a mile from the 
blacksmith shop, and left Frank in the wagon. 

Very soon a man walked by, and the kitten 
that Frank had seen at the shop was running 
behind him. 

Just as the cat got abreast Frank, a dog came 
along, and began to tease it. 

Frank serambled down and rescued the 
kitten, and then climbed into the wagon again. 

When father came out of the store, Frank 
was holding the kitten in his arms. 

“Well, what are you going to do with it?’’ 
asked father when Frank told him about the 
kitten. 

“T’d like to take it home,” said Frank, shyly. 

“All right,” said father, ‘‘I guess you can. 
One more cat will not make much difference, and 
we’ve only got three now.” 

So Frank kept the cat, and brought it home; 
and, after he had washed and fed it, it looked 
quite nice. 

Frank named him Paul. Paul is now a 
large cat, and his fur is so thick we think he 
is part Angora. 
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THE BLOOMING OF LOVE. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 
Brneats the window of “Sordid Life,” 
In the “‘Hovel of Worldly Care,” 
A tiny vine with its tendrils fine 
Crept up to the casement there. 


Against the window a flower bloomed, 
And the ‘‘Hovel of Worldly Care,” 

By magic flame, in a trice became 
“The Palace of Pleasures Fair.” 
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SOME OLD SAMPLERS. 
BY JULIA HARRIES BULL. 


HE revival of the old-fashioned cross- 
stitch embroidery has brought to light 
from its attic hiding-place many an old 

sampler, which is now carefully scrutinized for 
suggestions in cross-stitch design, its arabesque 
or conventionalized floral vine lending itself 
readily to modern uses. 

As we spread out these queer old bits of handi- 
work, with their quaint lettering, their crude 
figures, or highly moral verses, what more strik- 
ing evidence do we need to mark the contrast 
between the old time and the modern occupa- 
tions of women! Examining the stitches so 
carefully wrought by fingers once dear to us, 
but now so long at rest, there seems to exhale, 
mingled with the faint odor of lavender, the 
almost forgotten spirit of leisure, belonging to 
that candle-lighted epoch of long ago. We think, 
too, of long afternoons and evenings spent be- 
side one’s own fireside, before teas and luncheons 
or the frequent necessity of earning her daily 
bread outside of her home circle made such 
broad inroads upon a woman’s domestic life. 


And yet, in spite of this difference between 
then and now, it is still within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant when cross-stitch was 
considered as essential as knitting or plain 
sewing to every little girl’s industrial educa- 
tion. Almost as soon as she could hold a 
needle, and often before her chubby fingers 
could thread it unaided, the little maid was 
taught to work a sampler. Furnishing her with 
a rectangular piece of canvas and a few skeins 
of colored silks and worsteds, her patient mother 
initiated her into the mysteries of this style of 
fancy work. The first lesson was usually the 
overhand stitch or the buttonhole stitch worked 
around the edges to keep them from fraying. 
Then followed the border in cross-stitch, either 
a plain line or a zigzag. These preliminaries 
accomplished, the real task of filling in what 
often appeared to her youthful eyes as an ex- 
haustless space was undertaken. The first step 
to this end was invariably the letters of the 
alphabet, beginning, as all properly conducted 
alphabets should, at the upper left-hand corner. 
This was frequently repeated in various styles 
of lettering, followed by the numerals, and 
then an application of this recently acquired 
knowledge made by putting in the name or the 
initials of the little worker and the date. 

After this came the more fascinating occupa- 
tion of combining colors and stitches to repre- 
sent various figures. The impossible birds, 
dogs, and flower baskets, with their once bright, 
but now faded, hues, seem odd indeed to our 
modern eyes, trained by kindergarten methods 
to truer perceptions of shading and proportion. 
And yet this amateur work of the little maid 
of long ago is but an expression of the inborn 
desire to create something which, if not strictly 
beautiful according to artistic standards, still 
has its uses in teaching the little one to count, 
to combine colors, and to acquire deftness with 
the needle. The precision of the spacing and’ 
lettering and the straight lines between, with 
only one floral design at the bottom to relieve 
the monotony, and the following verse: 


‘* When Youth's soft season shall be o’er, 
And scenes of childhood charm no more, 
My riper years with joy shall see 
This proof of youthful industry,’’ 


reflect the orderliness of method and primness 
of mental attitude which every teacher of that 
period thought necessary to instil into the 
minds and habits of her youthful charges. 

Considering the present popularity of colonial 
styles, there would be nothing strange in the 
revival of cross-stitch embroidery as applied 
to curtains and furniture coverings, as well as 
to dress accessories. It would be most appro- 
priate when used to cover colonial or old Dutch 
chairs and sofas. This suggestion may possi- 
bly open up a new field for the woman designer. 

The oldest piece of cross-stitch work in exist- 
ence is the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, which 
tradition asserts to have been wrought by 
Queen Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror. 
It is done in woollen threads upon a strip of 
canvas twenty inches wide and two hundred 
and fourteen feet long. This immense tapestry 
gives a pictorial account of the Norman Con- 
quest, and is divided into seventy-two distinct 
compartments, each portraying some one par- 
ticular occurrence and bearing an explanatory 
Latin inscription, a tree being usually chosen to, 
divide the principal events from one another. 
This illustrated record is more minute than 
any written history we have of that epoch, 
giving an exact picture of the manners, cus- 
toms, arms, and methods of warfare of that 
period, : 
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Keep your eyes and ears open, if you desire 
to get on in the world. DovuGLas JERROLD. 


DWELL DEEP. 


Dwett deep! The little things that chafe and 
fret, 
Oh, waste not golden hours to give them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtless wrong, do thou 
forget. 
Be self forgot in serving others’ need. 
Thou faith in God through love for man ‘shalt 
keep. 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 


Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it bring 
Neglect of duty; consecrate each thought; 
Believe thou in the good of everything, 
And trust that all unto the wisest end is 
wrought. 
Bring thou this comfort unto all who weep. 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. VI. Wilhelm Richard Wagner. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON 


ILHELM RICHARD WAGNER, a fa- 
mous German composer of music- 
dramas, was born in Leipzig on May 

22, 1813. The father died when the son was 
a baby, and not long afterwards his mother 
married Ludwig Geyer, a celebrated actor, 
who was very fond of his step-children, and 
was most anxious ‘‘to make something of 
Richard.” But Richard apparently did not 
share his step-father’s opinion. Both at school 
and at home he followed his own desires, and 
grew up without being checked by any one. 

While very young, he became deeply inter- 
ested in Shakespeare, and wrote a drama after 
the style of two plays of Shakespeare’s. Rich- 
ard thought he might improve the effect of 
his drama by composing music for it. He 
therefore studied the rules of harmony for one 
week! This was his first interest in composi- 
tion. 

When he was sixteen, he wished to take 
music lessons, so a teacher was engaged; but 
theJessons did not progress very well, as the 
pupil preferred to begin at once with compo- 
sition for a full orchestra, without knowing 
in the least how to do it properly. 

He went to the University of Leipzig; but, 
not liking to study, he left, and gave his whole 
time and attention to composition. His first 
opera was “The Fairies,” which was never 
produced until five years after the composer’s 
death. 

While music director of the opera at Mag- 
deburg, he commenced work on ‘Rienzi.’ 
Then came his marriage with a pretty young 
actress, Mina Planer. With his wife, his opera 
“Rienzi,” and a large Newfoundland dog, 
he went to Paris when he was twenty-five, 
in the hope of winning gold and fame. But 
Paris had no room for him, and he and his 
wife nearly starved. So back to Germany 
they went, to see ‘‘Rienzi”’ produced in Dres- 
den. It was a success. After that came the 
“Flying Dutchman,” but it was not so well 
liked. 

In 1845 “Tannhauser’’ was produced, but 
was. not appreciated, so that, when ‘“‘Lohen- 
grin’? was written, the people of Dresden did 
not care to hear it. Meanwhile Wagner was 
exiled for political reasons, and was not par- 
doned until ten years later, when King Lud- 
wig II. of Bavaria was crowned. 


WAGNER AND HIS FRIENDS 


(Liszv AT THE PIANO). 


In 1870, Mina having died several years 
before, Wagner married Cosima, the daughter 
of his dear friend Liszt, the musician. In 
Baireuth he, his wife, and children lived very 
happily, their house being called ‘‘Wahnfried” 
(because here ‘‘my illusions found their peace,” 
he said). It was at Baireuth that a theatre 
was built especially to give Wagner’s operas, 
the first performance in it (1876) being that 
of the entire ‘Trilogy,’ as the three parts 
of the Nibelungen Ring are called. His last 
work, ‘‘Parsifal,’”’ which has been given re- 
cently in America, had its first public hearing 
in this theatre. 

Our picture represents Wagner in his home 
at Baireuth; and it is very likely that Liszt 
is playing parts of operas, not then published, 
to Wagner and his friends. 

On account of the- master’s 
family went to Venice. He was troubled with 
heart disease and asthma. He died in Venice 
on Feb. 13, 1882, at the age of sixty-nine. 
He died poor, having spent his money lavishly. 
As a man, he was generous and affectionate, 
but impatient, nervous, and irritable, mak- 
ing many enemies, but also many loyal friends. 

Other well-known music dramas of Wag- 
ner’s are ‘Tristan and Isolde” and “The 
Meistersinger.”’ 

Wagner is one of the most famous men in 
the musical world. Some think he is at the 


head. 
A of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 
Covetousness bursts the bag? 
Denying a fault doubles it. 
Envy shoots at others, and wounds herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 
God teaches us good things by our own hands. 
He has hard work who has nothing to do. 
It costs more to revenge wrongs than to 
suffer them. 


AN ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 
GRAIN of prudence is worth a pound 


health the 


Jest not with religion. 

Knavery is the worst trade. 

Learning makes a man fit company for him- 
self. 

Modesty is a grand virtue. 

Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 

One hour to-day is worth two to-morrow. 

Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 

Quiet conscience is quiet sleep. 

Richest is he that wants least. 

Small faults indulged are little thieves that 
let in greater foes. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 

Wise men make more opportunities than 
they find. 

You never lose by doing a good act. 

Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 


Public instruction should be the first object 
of government. 
‘ Napo eon I, 


THE HOUSE OF WORSHIP. 


Unto Thy temple, Lord, we come 

With thankful hearts to worship Thee, 
And pray that this may be our home 

Until we touch eternity: 


The common home of rich and poor, 

Of bond and free, and great and small; 
Large as Thy love forevermore, 

And warm and bright and good to all. 


And dwell Thou with us in this place, 
Thou and Thy Christ, to guide and bless: 
Here make the well-springs of Thy grace 
Like fountains in the wilderness. 


May Thy whole truth be spoken here, 
Thy gospel light forever shine, 
Thy perfect love cast out all fear, 
And human life become divine. 
Rozpert CoLuyer. 
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GRANDMA. 


GRANDMA sits in her rocking-chair, 

Watching the sun go down. 
There’s a yellow glow on her snow-white hair 
As she sits on the porch in the open air, 

That seems like a golden crown. 


Watching the clouds with dreamy eyes, 
I wonder what grandma sees? 
Is she watching the picture in the skies 
That change and fade as the sunlight dies, 
Above the distant trees? 


All her life she has done her best 
To walk in the narrow way 
Which leads to the mansions of the blest, 
Where longing hearts find peaceful rest 
In never-ending day. 


And now she is old and her work is done, 
Her treasures safe on high; 

The sands of her life are almost run; 

Her earthly battles are fought and won, 
And heaven draweth nigh. 


What does she see in the summer sky, 
Watching the sun’s last ray? 
A shining path to a throne on high, 
That brighter grows as the days go by 
And ends in perfect day. 
= Galveston News. 
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PISA’S BRONZE LAMP. 
BY R’CHARD LINCOLN. 


SUPPOSE most of us think of the picture 
in our geography books of the noted 
Leaning Tower whenever the name of this 

illustrious and battle-scarred city is mentioned. 
This is very natural; for the superb campanile, 
or clock tower, is the most striking monument 
of all the treasures of Pisa, or, for the matter 
of that, of all Italy, that country which is 
so rich in glorious monuments And I suppose 
that you will probably do as others do when 
you go to Pisa. You will make directly for 
the tower, and, I hope, climb it in order to 
enjoy the truly beautiful view one sees from 
its upper platform. And yet, do you know, I 
think, if you can spare time to stay long enough, 
you will perhaps come to agree with me that 


the most striking thing is not by any manner. 


of means sure to be the most beautiful or inter- 
esting thing. 

At first sight, Pisa seems to be a very dead- 
and-alive place. Indeed, life within its dark 
old walls is tranquil to an American’s way of 
thinking. Everything moves serenely there; 
and even the Arno (save when swollen by long 
winter rains), which flows from Florence past 
Pisa to the sea, seems to be in no hurry about 
meeting the Mediterranean, six miles or so 
away. But this quiet was not always so marked. 
Pisa, eight hundred years and more ago, was 
the commercial and naval equal of the proud 
cities of Venice and Genoa. However, its 
pride was humbled, and it was actually sold 
to its old-time foe, Florence, in 1405. In- 
deed, Florence seems to have robbed Pisa of 
much of the latter’s rightful glory. The fa- 
mous scientist and philosopher, Galileo, is 
so apt to be associated with Florence that one 
is prone to forget that he was born in Pisa. and 
that some of the great man’s most important 
discoveries were made on that tiny plot of 
ground upon which stand the Leaning Tower, 
the cathedral, the baptistery, and the burial- 
ground, or Campo Santo, as the Italians piously 


call it. The lean out of the usual perpendicu- 
lar which the tower makes served Galileo_to 
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PISA’S BRONZE LAMP. 


good purpose in his experiments on the law 
of gravitation. 

But we must come to the cathedral, which 
is one of the most imposing in all Italy. When 
one’s eyes have become dazzled by long look- 
ing upon the richly yellowed marbles of the 
outside, and he steps within out of the hot 
glare of the scorched turf, parched by months 
of summer sun, he can descry nothing at first 
in the cool and restful gloom of the interior. 
Gradually one after another of the architectu- 
ral marvels are disclosed to his sight, but of 
its impressive loveliness I must not speak here. 
That you must see one day for yourself: it 
is too splendid by far to admit of description. 

To me the most fascinating object of all the 
things I saw in Pisa was the enormous bronze 
lamp that hangs suspended low about half- 
way down the nave of the church. It is of 
Florentine construction late in the sixteenth 
century. All these hundreds of years that 
it has hung there it has swayed gently back 
and forth. Who can say that in all that time 
it has ever been motionless? Whenever you 
see the pendulum of an old-fashioned clock 
swing backward and forward, you can think 


of this lamp that first suggested to Galileo the 
principle so familiar to us of to-day that we 
can hardly imagine a time when it was not 
known to all. 

Galileo died in 1642, at the ripe old age of 
seventy-eight, after a life harassed by all sorts 
of persecutions and cares. His persecutors’ 
names are forgotten; but the immortal truths 
he bequeathed to posterity make Galileo seem 
not at all far from us, especially when one treads 
up and down beneath the noble lamp that is 
likely to swing hundreds of years. 
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THE DO UNTO OTHERS CLUB: 
BY MINNIE S. SNELL. 
Part II. 


NOTHER day, when the clouds hung 
low and there were fitful gusts of cold 
rain pounding against the window, 

only stopping when the frowning sky caught 
its breath for another outburst, the little club 
made paper dolls. They cut the bodies from 
white card-board, the heads, hands, and feet 
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from a pile of old fashion-plates which mamma 
supplied. The dresses were of tissue paper. 
They made babies in long white dresses, little 
girls in the daintiest of tiny pink and blue 
gowns, and ladies in gorgeous costumes, with 
wide hats trimmed with real yellow plumes,— 
these last secured by the aid of a button-hook 
from Dick’s cage, for by great good luck Dick 
was moulting. 

They made neither men nor boy dolls,—not 
because this was a club of strong-minded women 
or men-haters, far from it. Indeed, you have 
seen that the sterner sex was represented by 
Jamie and Baby Waters. No, the reason lay 
in the fact that, by some oversight, fashion- 
plates do not contain any men worth speaking 
of. They did occasionally find a man in the 
lower corner of the last page, but he was al- 
ways of a ridiculous smallness and wore pa- 
jamas or a bath-robe. 

Baby Waters was too young to help with 
the dolls, so he amused himself by tearing large 
sheets of paper into small pieces. Baby Waters 
enjoyed many privileges given him, I think 
because, if they had not been, he would have 
taken them. To be sure, he often kicked so 
hard, as he contemplated the fragments strewn 
about him, that he entirely lost his balance 
and had to be restored to a sitting posture 
by one of the older club members; but what 
would you? They were very willing to per- 
form the service. 

When the dolls were all finished, they were 
packed into a box and taken, by a committee 
composed of the entire club, to the kitchen, 
where Nora was preparing the simple refresh- 
ments. 

“Here, Nora,” said Ethel, ‘‘we want to give 
you these dollies to send to your two little 
sisters that you told us of.” 

“Bless your kind hearts, darlin’! It’s two 
happy childer there’ll be whin they see them 
same!” And Nora stopped cutting sponge 
cake long enough to give each club member 
a hearty “kiss. 

It was during the first snow-storm of the 
season that they made the _ scrap-book. 
Mamma gave each one a sheet of card-board, 
eight by twelve inches, then provided a goodly 
number of illustrated papers, old magazines, 
and advertising sheets to cut pictures from. 
The children made their own selection, taking 
such pictures as struck their fancy, and, after 
neatly cutting them out, arranged them pret- 
tily in groups and designs upon the two sides 
of the card-board sheets. 

There were two pink sheets which mamma 
kept out of the way of sticky little fingers 
until the book was finished. These were for 
front and back covers; and upon the front 
cover Sadie Snow, who was quite a little artist, 
painted ‘‘Scrap- -Book ” in pretty letters with 
water colors. Mrs. Ware punched two holes 
about half an inch from the back of each sheet. 
Next she ran a pink ribbon through the holes, 
binding the sheets together and making a 
very pretty book which was sent to the chil- 
dren’s hospital to gladden the heart of some 
little sufferer. 

I cannot begin to tell of all the meetings 
of this small club. The fall was cold and 
rainy, and winter came early, with frequent 
storms, which, of course, meant frequent club 
meetings. Three mothers noted with amuse- 
ment the changed tone in which their little ones 
commented upon the weather. Formerly, when 
the sky was gray, it was, “‘O mamma, I do be- 
lieve it is going to rain!’? Now it was, “O 
mamma, I do believe it is going to rain!” 


Just the same, you say? No, indeed! The 
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mothers could have told you aie it was very 
different. 

All this time the unique little ae was with- 
out a name; and it was not until one day, 
shortly before Christmas, that Ethel had the 
happy thought which resulted in the unani- 
mous adoption of a name. They were dress- 
ing a doll to send to a home missionary’s Jittle 
Sadie was trimming it a stylish hat to 
match the golf cape she had just completed. 
Ethel was making the dress, and the other 
girls were sewing upon the tiny underclothes. 
Baby Waters was fast asleep in a nest of sofa- 
cushions before the fire; and little Jamie, at 
mamma’s suggestion, was braiding two pretty 
kindergarten. mats. Mamma said, when he 
had finished them, she would put a layer of 
cotton, well sprinkled with sachet powder, 
between the mats, and so, by sticking the 
edges together, form a sweet-scented mattress 
for dolly to travel on. 

They sat about the big nursery table with 
mamma’s scrap-basket in the centre. Mamma’s 
scerap-basket, by the way, is the eighth wonder 
of the world, since, like the widow’s cruse, it 
seems to have no bottom. They were all so 
busy that, for a wonder, their chatter was 
stilled, when Ethel burst out in her own im- 
petuous way, “Mamma, I believe I know why 
we are such a happy little club: it is because 
we ‘do unto others’!” 

“Yes, dear: I believe that is the secret of 
all true happiness.” 

“Let’s call it the ‘Do Unto Others Club,’”’ 
cried Sadie. And the name was unanimously 
adopted—that is, all the members who were 
awake voted for it, and the sleeping member 
laughed in his dreams and said: 

- “Ah, goo, goo!” 


This, his sister assured them, he meant for 


an affirmative vote. So the Do Unto Others 
Club it was, and is. Long may it wave! 
The End. 


IF I WERE YOU. 


Ir I a little girl could be, 
Well—just like you, 

With lips as rosy, cheeks as fair, 

Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I'd do? 

I’d wear so bright and sweet a smile, 

I'd be so loving all the while, 

I’d be so helpful with my hand, 

So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 

That every one would turn to say, 

‘Tis good to meet that child to-day.” 

Yes, yes, my bird, that’s what I’d do, 
If I were you. 


Or, if I chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know, 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun,— 
Ah! if I could be so, 
I’d strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero—as in days of old. 
’Twould be a joy 
To. hear one looking at me say, 
“My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy, I know 
I would be so. 
The Independent. 


HESE are three S’s that we should all 
try to have,—a strong body, a sound 
mind, and a sweet temper. 
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ARG TAT 
BY MRS, ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


H TAI is a young Chinese girl, but she 

A does not live in China. Her parents 

came to America before she was born, 

and her life has been spent in one of our beau- 

tiful Western cities. But, although she has 

lived in a land of sunshine and flowers, she has 
seen but little sunshine and few flowers. 

Her home for most of her life has been one 
small, dark, musty room in a basement, under 
the sidewalk, in the worst part of the city. 
The only sunlight that enters the room is the 
little that comes through a small square of 
thick glass set in the pavement overhead. 

There is not much furniture in the room, 
although the family cook, eat, and sleep there. 
The food is cooked on a smoky little stove. 
Then the family gather about the large dish 
that holds the food, and all eat from that one 
dish. They have no forks nor spoons, but 


they dip the food with their fingers or with © 


little sticks called chopsticks. 

The beds are much like the berths of a ship, 
but have no mattresses. For covers each bed 
has a heavy pad somewhat like a mattress, and 
instead of a pillow there is a narrow strip of 
wood, raised on two legs, to place under the 
neck. 

In the rest of the basement, and in the build- 
ing above, other Chinese families live, and 
Chinese merchants have shops and _ stores. 
Over the door that opens onto the street a sign 
in queer Chinese letters says that there is the 
place where heaven’s choicest treasures are 
sold; but, if you should go into the stuffy little 
store and look at the goods sold there, you 
would not think they were very choice, and 
the vile odor of opium in the place is quite the 
opposite of heavenly. 

Ah Tai’s name means ‘‘see.”” She has a 
younger brother whose name is Gou. That 
means ‘“‘dog.”” Perhaps you think the father 
does not care much for his son, else he would 
not give him such a name; but in fact it is be- 
cause he does care much for him that he gives 
him that name. The man is a heathen, as are 
nearly all the Chinese, even those in our own 
country; and he believes that wicked spirits, 
which delight in doing people injury, kill many 
boys. So he calls his little son a dog, in order 
that the evil spirits will think he is a dog, and 
therefore will not try to kill him. Of course 
that is a very foolish idea, but these poor 
heathen have many foolish ideas. 

The parents of Gou and Ah Tai are not afraid 
that evil spirits will harm their daughter; for, 
like most Chinese, they think girls are of so 
little value that evil spirits would not take the 
trouble to hurt them. So she is not called by 
the name of a beast. 

When Gou is old enough to go to school, he 
will have a new name, and, whén he starts in 
business, he will have still another name. When 
he marries, he will change his name again, and 
also at other times later in life. 

The father of these children is a poor man, 
so Tai’s feet have never been bound to make 
them small, as are the feet of wealthier China- 
men’s daughters. If her feet were bound, she 
could scarcely stand upon them, and therefore 
could not do much work, but would have to 
have servants to wait upon her. 

Perhaps you think it is better for Chinese 
girls to be poor than rich, for the rich girls 
suffer cruelly all their lives after the binding 
of their feet is commenced. . The toes are bent 
up under the feet and fastened there, and some- 
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times the pain and soreness are so great as even 
to cause death. The bandages must be taken 
off once in a while, and then the pain is worse 
for a time than when the feet are bound. 

The sooner the binding is commenced and 
the tighter the bandages are kept, the smaller 
the feet will be; and, the smaller the feet are, 
the finer lady the girl is thought to be, and the 
larger price some Chinaman will pay her father 
for her as a wife. Some of the rich Chinese 
women have feet less than three inches long. 

Hard as is the life of the Chinese girls and 
women whose feet are bandaged, those who 
have large feet suffer as much, perhaps, though 
in different ways. They are ridiculed and de- 
spised, and generally are treated as slaves. 

Near Ah Tai’s home is a house much pleas- 
anter than those about it; and on a sign in front 
of this house are the words, ‘‘Chinese Girls’ 
Mission.” In one portion of the building is a 
school for Chinese girls, and in the other part 
live some Christian people who make a home 
for several Chinese girls who have no other 
real home. Most of these girls were sold by 
their heathen fathers to other Chinamen as 
slaves. But the laws of America forbid slavery; 
and, when it can be proved that a girl has been 
sold, she can have her liberty if there is any 
one to care for her. But these poor slave girls 
are kept shut so closely indoors and are so 
carefully watched that they have little chance 
to get away to tell any one of their wrongs. 
And, even if they could go, not many of them 
would know where to go to find any one who 
would help them. Indeed, they believe that 
girls and women must always be miserable in 
this life and in the future life. 

Ah Tai attended school for a time at the 
mission. Her teacher was an American lady 
who had studied the Chinese language, so as 
to be able to help the Chinese women and girls. 
At the school Ah Tai learned that Christ would 
save them from their unhappiness, and then 
she loved Christ. 

Erelong trouble came to Ah Tai. Her cruel 
father sold her to another wicked Chinaman. 
She would have run away to the school and 
stayed there if she could, but she was not al- 
lowed to go out of doors, nor had she any 
means of sending word to her teacher. 

Soon the teacher called at the home of Ah 
Tai, to learn why the girl had stayed away 
from school; but poor Ah Tai was hidden away 
where she could not be seen nor heard. The 
poor mother dared not tell where her daughter 
was, for the father had threatened severe pun- 
ishment if she told any of the white people 
what had been ‘done with the girl. 

The teacher saw little Gou on the street and 
questioned him, and finally she learned what 
had become of Ah Tai. Then, with some good 
‘men to help her, she got the girl and took her 
to live with Christian people. 

How beautiful her new home seemed to Ah 
Tai, with its sunlight .and flowers and many 
things to enjoy, after her dismal life in a dark 
basement! And how blessed the religion of 
‘Christ seemed to her after the fear and cruelty 
and hopelessness of heathenism! 
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WALTER’S SUGAR STORM. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Walter Graham and 
his pretty young mamma were spend- 
ing the winter with Grandma Graham 

in Cincinnati. Walter had never before been 
out of the southern part of Florida, where his 
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home was located; and, as you can imagine, 
he was delighted with the strange city, and 
was full of questions concerning everything 
he saw. 

‘Ehey had arrived in Cincinnati early in No- 
vember, before the wintry weather had really 
set in. One day, however, there came a change: 
the skies grew dark and lowering, and the 
wind blew cold and keen, and all of a sudden 
the fine, feathery flakes of the first snow- 
storm of the season began to fall. 

Walter was at the window looking out. 
He had never seen a snow-flake before in his 
short life. In his Florida home snow was a 
great rarity, and it so chanced it had never 
fallen in that portion where Walter’s home 
was located. 

When he saw the little flakes falling one 
after another so rapidly, his astonishment 
knew no bounds. He ran to his grandma, 
calling loudly, ““O grandma, grandma, come 
quick and see how it is raining sugar!” 

How grandma laughed! She told the little 
boy to run out and gather some of the sugar. 

“Yes,” said Walter, eagerly, ‘I will; and 
Tl send some of it home to papa in a little 
bottle so he can see it.” 

But, when he went out with the cup his 
grandma gave him to collect it in, his surprise 
was greater than ever to discover that his 
sugar was cold and wet and soon melted away. 

He couldn’t understand it at all, and so he 
ran back to grandma, who then explained to 
him the condition and formation of snow. 

Walter was very much interested, but still 
he was disappointed that he couldn’t bottle 
any of it up‘to send to his papa. But grandma 
said he could write a letter to papa and tell 
him all about it, and that would be nearly as 
good as sending some. 

And then she got a magnifying glass, and 
took Walter out in the yard, and showed him 
the beautiful star shape of each snow crystal. 
Did you ever examine snow with a magnify- 
ing glass? Try it if you have not. What do 
you suppose becomes of these beautiful erystals? 
I suppose they go back and come again in a new 
storm. 
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AN AUTUMN WALK. 
BY HARRIET B. THAYER 


Tue day was dark and the clouds hung low, 
The wind was blowing cold; 

But yet, as I journeyed along my way, 
I walked o’er a path of gold. 


For the golden leaves of the maple-trees, 
And the elms more golden still, 

Came softly, silently fluttering down. 
What matter though winds be chill? 


What matter though summer days are gone, 
Though summer’s work is done? 

What matter that just for a day or two 
We have not seen the sun? 


We still have beauty all around, 
If wé open our eyes to see, 
Though now we must look for the leaves on the 

ground, 
While once we looked up at the tree: 


Look up? Yes, still we may look at the tree; 
And the buds a message will bring 

Of beauty when winter days are o’er, 
And once more it is spring. 


Most of our misfortunes are more supportable 
than the comments of our friends wpon them. 
Couton, 
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A BIRD CARPENTER. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


O you know that there is a bird carpenter? 

Strange, isn’t it, to think that a bird 

should learn a trade? But, on second 

thought, I do not believe that a bird has to 

learn anything at all. Whatever a bird does 

is natural to its kind, as a canary sings without 
being taught how. 

The habits of a bird are natural to it; and I 
am not sure that we have not learned most of 
our trades we follow from the birds them- 
selves instead of having been any help to them. 

Sometime when you are walking through the 
cool, green woods, ‘and hear a tap-tap-tap-tap- 
tap-tap, stop and listen: the longer you listen 
the louder the sound becomes. 

If you remain quite still long enough, you 
will catch sight of this bird carpenter that goes 
by the name of the woodpecker. 

This bird is rightfully named; for, as soon as 
you make it out, you will observe that it is 
going through the woods, tree by tree, in reg- 
ular order, and examining each one with care. 

Upon reaching the top of one tree it flies 
down to the bottom of the next, going round 
the trunk, tapping and boring through the wood 
with its long, sharp, and hard bill, until it comes 
to the home of the grubs and other insects 
which comprise its food. 

The bird’s carpenter bill, though long, is a 
great deal shorter than its tongue, which is 
round and tipped with a sharp, horny point, 
for the purpose of drawing its food into its 
mouth. 

The construction of its toes is likewise very 
curious, two turned forward and two turned 
backward, which are furnished with hooked 
claws; and, its foot being short and extremely 
muscular, it thus is enabled to creep in almost 
any direction over the trees. 

Its tail, being wedged-shaped and firm, is 
considerable use, too, in helping it to obtain a 
perfect hold. 

While watching the bird carpenter, be sure 
to stand on the opposite side of the tree to that 
where it keeps; for this bird is very suspicious 
of an observer. If you come too close, you will 
miss your opportunity of seeing it work at its 
trade, 

The bird carpenter does not build a nest, 
but picks out some tree,—an ash, beech, or 
chestnut,—and, selecting a spot from which a 
decayed branch has fallen, begins boring out 
a hole with its well-adapted bill, which -very 
likely extends to a depth of eighteen inches,— 
it may be two feet. 

The entrance to its house is very small; but, 
for all that, it is, you will see, perfectly rounded; 
looking, in fact, as though it had been described 
by a pair of compasses, and cut out with the 
tools of an experienced carpenter. 

You will find, too, that the hole is gradually 
enlarged inside until it becomes quite a spacious 
chamber. 

The mother-bird carpenter lays from five to 
nine pure white eggs, which are of a soft, glossy 
appearance. In a fortnight the young bird 
carpenters appear. 

Whilst the ntother is sitting, it is very diffi- 
cult to make her quit the nest. 

The experiment was once made, using a 
chisel and mallet until the entrance was suffi- 
ciently large to allow the mother to be taken 
from her eggs; but she did not forsake them. 

The bird carpenter is, you will agree, a very 
pretty bird; but I do not think it can be con- 
sidered a sociable one. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“Jnsus of Nazareth,” “The Nazarene,” these 
were names applied to the great Teacher and 
Prophet. In Nazareth he spent his boyhood. 
Some believe he was born there, others that, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, he was born at Beth- 
lehem, when his parents were on a journey. In 
the picture on the first page is a picture of the 
town.as it appears now. 

A friend and contributor, now living in Italy, 
has forwarded the article on Pisa’s famous lamp. 
The ‘engraving was made from a photograph 
sent with the description. We can travel, can 
see wondrous things by picture and words, more 
to-day than was dreamed of in times gone by. 

This week the Sunday-School workers meet in 
a beautiful church at Fairhaven, Mass., dedicated 
to the memory of a mother, by a loving son. In 
a noble building near the church is the Sunday- 
School rooms, which are every way admirable. 
Happy school to have such a home! 

There has been increased interest shown in 
the ‘‘Home Study Club.” In awarding the 
prize for the first month, the editor finds the 
competition so close that there must, in justice, 
be given three prizes instead of one. Miss Lucy 
EK. Pray, Dover, N,H., Miss Mabel J. Spalter, 
Winchendon, Mass., and Henry A. Jenks, Can- 
ton, Mass., are the winners, each one haying 
made 100 per cent. on the answers. 


BLEssINGS are not free ; they do not fall 

In listless hands ; by toil the soul must prove 

Its steadfast purpose master over all? — 
Bayarp TAyLor. 


LION AND JACK. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


Lion is a dog, and Jack is a monkey. They are 
great friends, and love each other very much. 

They eat out of the same dish and get into all kinds 
of mischief. Jack and Lion are the pets of two little 
girls. 

Now these little girls are very fond of animals, and 
treat them kindly. Jack has a doll and puts it to bed 
every night. 

When Lion goes out to walk with his mistresses, 
whose names. are Bessie and Mabel, Jack rides on 
Lion’s back. 

Last summer, when Bessie and Mabel went to visit 
their aunt to spend the summer, mamma’ didn’t think 
that Lion and Jack better go. So, when Bessie and 
Mabel started for the station, mamma shut Lion and 
Jack up. 

A little while after the train had started, mamma 
heard a crash, and, looking out of the window, was just 
in time to see Jack leap from the window upon Lion’s 
back. 

Lion started toward the station with his nose close 
to the ground. Mamma got a hat on and ran after 
them. 

When Lion and Jack reached the station, they ran 
up and down the platform until they were satisfied 
which way to go. 

Then, when the train came, Lion ran up to it and 
went in, but came right out. The next train Lion did 
the same, then came up to where Jack was sitting, and 
gave a short bark. Jack jumped upon Lion’s back, 


and Lion went up to the ticket-master, who knew him > 


and handed Jack two tickets; for he knew where they 
wanted to go. Just as Lion and Jack started on the 
train, mamma came up, and the ticket-master told her 
all about it. 

‘« The little scamps!’’ mamma said. 

When Lion and Jack came to the right station, out 
they jumped. Then Jack jumped upon Lion’s back, 
and away ran Lion with his nose close to the ground. 
Soon Lion and Jack came to where Bessie’s and 
Mabel’s aunt lived, and there was Bessie and Mabel 
playing out in the yard, and their aunt watching them. 

How surprised they were to see Lion and Jack! 

Horzk WALDRON. 
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_ TWO BASKETS. 


VE made up my mind there are two sides 
to that ‘measure ye mete’ matter,” said 
the young man. “You may be willing to 

give good measure to other folk all right, but 
maybe you aren’t half so willing to take things 
back from other folk. Lots of us think we 
know it already.”’ 

Each one of us should carry a pair of baskets 
all through life. From one basket we are to 
measure out to others ‘‘good measure, pressed 
down and running over.” In the other we are 
to put the return kindnesses which other people 
will give back to us in the same generous fash- 
ion, ‘‘pressed down and running over.” In the 
imaginary first basket we are to have always 
on hand quantities of friendliness, of hopeful 
expectations, of hearty co-operation, of charity 
and generosity, and courage and good humor. 
No less complete a stock will serve at all. In 
the other basket we should put a lining of 
teachableness, and keep it in strietly good re- 
pair. Take special pains that not a scrap of 
self-sufficiency tumbles in. Keep the basket 
wide open to catch every least bit of good that 
comes along. Everybody in the world can con- 
tribute something to that basket if we only 
keep it open wide enough. One of these baskets 
should be called ‘“‘the generous heart” and the 
other ‘‘the open mind.” 


“ 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes jor the two leading sets of answers, To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Hyuery Other Sunday” for the current year, 
1904-1905. 


11. Which son of Jacob became an influ- 


ential person in Hgypt? 

12. Where do we read about the dreams 
which this son interpreted? 

13. What was he able to do for his father 
and brothers because of his position? 

14. Why did the mother of Moses put him 
among the bulrushes? 

15 Which Psalm refers to God as a shepherd? 

16. What trade did Jesus learn? 

17. About how old was Jesus when he began 
his teaching? 

18. Who is often called the 
Jesus’ coming? 

-19 Where in the Old Testament is the pas- 
sage referred to in the New Testament as 
prophesying the coming of John? 

20. What does John say in comparing his 
work with that of Jesus? 


“herald” of 


Answers will appear Nov. 20, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published Sept. 25, 1904. 


1. To keep alive in the ark Noah, his fam- 
ily, and two of every living thing (Gen. vi. 
18-20). 

2. ““My bow in the cloud” (Gen. ix. 13) 

3. Egypt (Gen, xii. 10). 

4, Abraham (Gen. xii.). 

5. Genesis xxviii. 12. 

6. David. 

7. Matthew 11. 

8. Luke ii. 

9. About twelve years old. 

10. Micah v. 2. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA III. 


I Am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is an act of the mind. 

My 6, 7, 11, is a useful insect. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is opposite of after. 

My 8, 9, 13, 1, is part of the body. 

My 12, 13, 14, 1, 2, is opposite of age. 

My 13, 16, 14, 4, 5, is temper. 

My 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, we do with our lips. 

My whole is good advice. Maitie BowEn. 


OMITTED WORD PUZZLE. 


THE words omitted in each sentence are the same 
words spelled differently, but pronounced the same. 

Iran with —— feet after the ——. 

From the mountain top the view was glorious. I 
have never befor 

I —— the dress the ——- wore at her graduation. 

With my —— I made that hidden knot —-. 

It would have delighted you to have heard —— sing 


Were. you —— to —— the concert? 
Did you —— yesterday to be at the ——? . 


CHARADE. 


First in cab, but not in cart; 
Second in stag, as well as in hart; 
Third in gray, but not in blue; 
Fourth in color, but not in hue; 
Fifth in cream, but not in milk ; 
Sizth in lama, as well as in silk; 
Seventh in Don, but not in Neva; 
Bighth in Jane, but not in Eva; 
Last I think you'll find in beaver; 
The letters put by you aright 

A Spanish town will bring to sight. 


PUSSY CAT’S TOES. 


(An OLp ConuNDRUM.) 
Can you tell me why 
A deceitful eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or I 
Upon how many toes 
A pussy cat goes? 


WORD PUZZLE. 
Make thirty words out of the one word Milton. 


CONUNDRUM VIII. : 


A TITLE common both to queen and dame, 
Alike from left to right I read the same. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Lorp Macavutay’s RippLe.— Manslaughter. 
ConunpRumM II.— Sin. 
ConunprvM III.— A fountain. 


ConunpRrvum IV.— The shooting star, 


. Correct answers to questions in Letter-Box of Sept. 
11, 1904, have been received from F. E. W. 

Contributions to this department, from young and 
old, are invited. 
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